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country. About twenty hoxises of dif- 
ferent siMB, mostly detached from each 
other, nod built around a square /idd, 
neatly lodged in, and ornamented with 
trees,. sl*ubs, flowers, a fish-pond, gra- 
vel walks, &c,forro the singularly beau- 
tiful Grace-hill : a taste the most ex- 
quisite, an elegant simplicily, u appa- 
rent in every thing we behold, in their 
houses, their dress, their toantiers ; but 
giUrpassingly lovely where all is beauti- 
ful, IS the modesty, elegance, and sim- 
plicity of the Moravian girls: truly, 
iiKJst truly, did Thomson say, that 

^ Bea y wlien uuadorn'd is aikirn'd the 
most." 

Till Moravians.are supposed to have 
arisen .iider Count Ziiwendorf, a Ger- 
tJian jbleman, who died in 17§0. 
'J liey ire called Moravians,, becai^sc 
t!ic Ij t converts to his system were 
some ..loravian tamilies. J hey in ge- 
neral profess to adhpre to the Augs- 
burgh Confessicmof Faith ; and direct 
their worship to our Saviour, personi- 
fying every part of his body, even the 
■wound in his side. They are fond of 
Uistrumental as well as vocal musiic in 
their religious services; and they re- 
vive their devotion by morning tad 
evenihg prayers, and celebrating love 
feasts. '1 he sexes rais not with each 
other before marriage, each generally 
living iu houses" by tbewselves ; even 
in tlieir chapel they do not coine near 
each other; h»rd, bard, this; but still 
wots*, no courting, no choice of the 
dear object whom we wish to make our 
j)artiier through life, as the right of 
contracting inarriaac rests with the 
elders: this is hard, but accustometl 
Irom infancy to consider marriage in 
this point of'^yiew, it is not so bad ,as we 
imagine. Uouever, no matter about 
their form of worship, or peculiar cus- 
toms, they appear to possess the true 
Christian spirit, love of God and man. 

M.K. 



To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 

SIR, 

YOU will, doubtless, have observed 
with pleasure, that a Society has 
been fbrmfed in Uiiblin, for the exalted 
and patriotic purpose of revivitig a 
knowledge of our ancient instrument, 
the Harp. Of the so«rce from whence 



the id«^ originated, tliere can be but 
one opinion — that it was the example 
of Beifasl: whtre a number of indi- 
viduals, woithy of their country's nanje, 
h.aU previously -associated tliemselves 
Ipgether, and liberally subscriotd for 
the sanie most interesting object. 

Far he it ftwia me to view the pro- 
ceedings of the Dublin Harp Sjociety 
with envy or jealoiisy. No ; success ai- 
tend their patriotic Htbrts, and unfading 
honour be their reward. May thespiriis 
of our ancient bards lioveV o'et the 
regtneroted strings of tl>e Harp, and 
inspire the const-cratetl song of grati- 
tl!<le, switlliug their praise in sweet and 
native strains. But, let it never be for- 
gbUen, that Belfiut led the way — that 
from ber bosoni emanated the generous 
warinth which has recalled to animated 
existence the famed geitius of Irish 
melody, so lonjj, so shamefully torpid. 
That in Belhist the first ineeting of Irish 
hiu-p^ <procul«d by the inhabitants 
at considerable expenses) took place in 
the year t792. That Bunting of IJel- 
fDrt, whose musical talents are univer.- 
«lly admired, was the tirst to rescue 
the fast fading reliques of ojw tuneful 
bards fi»m ihreateiiing oblivion, and 
to give the world a complete collection 
OT celebrated and original Irish airs ; 
and, finally, that the Jir-tt Society for 
diffusing a knowledge of the Harp, and 
perpetuating our national music, was 
instituted in Belfast, a society tlial is 
entitled to the grateful tributes of Irish- 
men, and that 1 doubt not will be ho- 
nourably recorded in the future annaU 
of our country's taste, science, and 

glory. HlBEKNlCL'5. 

Belfast, August, IS 09. 



For tie Belfast Monthly Magazinp. 

AS froiTj the long continued, nn 
favourable state of the v/euther 
there is reason to fear that in soine 
places the graig way be late in 
ripening, we recommend to our agn- 
eultural readers the following obser- 
vations on this subject, whence t 
may appear that even under unfavour- 
able circumstances grain will improve, 
and that caution shouUI be used net 
to cut down too hastily, from the 
icka that no further ripening can be 
expected. Theory and practice appear 
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to be so judiciously blended in these 
experiments, that we recximmend lliein 
to the particular altentwn of alt en- 
gaged in inquiries on agriculture. 
Extracts from an Essay on tlie Influence 
of Droit, and other varieties of bad 
JVeaiher, on the ripening of Corn. 
By the late Bemaini» Hell esq. 
Trans, HigmmiSflc. vol. 3 
I was induced tpconsider t^is subject 
vrith dLtlentien in AutUBlfi 1?82, when 
at this usuai Msason iff the uoms in 
this country being »U got i^ooie, none 
of thero were ready fer: cutting in the 
spring ajid siMnaier el that -year, the 
weather was for Ihse most .part: wet 
and cold, and therefore very ualkvour- 
abte to yeg^ati^h. The Cf«>p8 were 
accordingly w^iik. during the wlVole 
season so that when the fr^ist took 
place early in iVutunin, 'tiiey weie 
very generally- in ,a.. situatidit little 
»ble to bear it, Aw <»f 'tbem' excespt 
•wheat, beiMg at thf/, f«i:J«dt : Cefter 
than chatfi; aiidf eJttepling jp. well 
sheltered earlY>g«q!Lmd|, all of thecii 
■were so greep, th^t there was5«ason 
to fear tliey. would not ripen shfikiehtly 
cither fer'l*^jrig'"iWd a^fo^d, 'or for 
seed in ;ilie feliewing spring. 

I had reason, however, at that time 
to beliftve, from haying seen that corns 
in every state of their growth could 
resist severe degrees of cold, that 
they woiild be perfectly fit for seed, 
if they siiould becoine sufficiently 
full; fori had known corn, even 
■when nearly ripe, exposed" repeatedly 
to frost, without' being ap^jarejitly 
hurt by it ;'i also know that corns 
continue i& fill e^en in firost; and, in 
the course of that season 1 was much 
pleased to find, even in the coldest 
state of the' weather, -thai affhough 
the corns di^. not require their usual 
ripe appearante, yet in all low situ- 
ations, that is, in such- as v rre. not 
three hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, they continued to fil), 
and at last to become little inferior 
ia bulk to the: same kinds of corn in 
ordinary years. 

But, in order to discover the exact 
degree of maturity that cprns can 
reach while exposed t-o frost before 
being ripe, and to learn with eeriainty, 
whether corns in this situation) as 
well as those tliat are ripe, are rendered 



unfit for seed by exposure, to frost ; 
various.- experiments were made, <4 
which the lolliovving is an account : 

EXPEaiMENT 1 : 

On the first of October 1782# twelve 
full grown stalks were cut in a field 
of barley, -and twelve in a firfd of 
oat?. ., In. both fields the .crop was 
entirely .green, tire corn quite suft, 
and it did not appear to have been 
more than j fourth jjart full, from 
each stalk twelve seeds i»ere takeu, 
of those that were best filled, being 
1 44 of tlie ©at*, and , as manT of the 
barley, a,t;d ^fter being dried at a 
moderate heat, the barley and. oats 
were put into separate paper bagsaud 
each of them marked No. 1, 

(Jn the ^Oth of October, and again 
on ihf 12th of Kovember, the same 
number of seeds were taken from 
the same number of staiks, both of 
barley and oats, gathered in the sami? 
Setds,; apd . ail of them being dried 
fn £He saine manpei; with the first, 
the barjiey and Qijts that were cut on 
the 2pth of Pctober were marked 
No. 2i and the others No. 3. 

On the oats being weighed No. 2 
was just ivik.t the weight of No. I, 
No. 3 was nearly Jhree times the 
weight of No. 4, and No. 2 as well 
as No, '3 of bafley haa improved in 
a .stni greater degree. But alihougU 
the oafs and barley pf both fields 
appeared to be toierabjx fullj wfaeu 
those of No. 3 were cgt, they never 
accjuire<l aVipe appearance. Althougii 
neither of the crops were cut, till 
the end of Novepnbei;, Still they con- 
tiAyed of a dark colour, and on the 
corij 'b^ing dried,' 'none Cjf it was so 
fiill as. it ought to have been, iltliough 
all of it. yielded roore floiyer or meal 
than had been ^peeled under ifo 
.circumstances that I have stated ; but 
on being tried with oats and barley, 
that were fuTI and ripe neither of 
Ibem were so be4,\y by a fourth 
pari,. 

"tTie oats and hadey No. 1, 2, and 3, 
were kept with the view of discovering 
h»w far they were lit for seed ; and 
wishing. to know whether, the other 
seeds' cocimoniy sown by fanners in 
tb»'Coun*ry.,»were atTeefed.in the same 
majuieT, trials aijo..were made .of them 
i«spriBg'17fi3, 'JVcomparison with other 
grain, and the results carefully noted, 
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From these trials, it appeared that 
<^atj and barley, while in a green 
state, will bear, considerable degrees 
of frost; that they both continue to 
acquire atiditional weight although tiiey 
ai^ exposed to frost, and that this 
exposure does not destroy tiie priociple 
of vtget.ition in either of them: lor 
in experiment two, it was found, that 
of twenty seeds of bariey, and the 
same number of oats which had been 
repeatedly exposed to frost, fourteen 
of the oiie, and jifieen of the other, 
speedily germinated, and even tliata 
large pro))ortion of the bariey and 
oats vogetaited that were not only 
exposed (o frosts, bttt that were cut 
before being half filled, and while 
they contained therefore but a small 
proportion of flour or nourishmetit. 
rease and tares as well as clover, 
appeared by these experiments to 
suffer more severely by. frosts than 
barley or oais. 1 knew indeed that 
this was the common opinion of 
farmers, and having heard, that far- 
mers m high districts were resolved 
to sow a much larger quantity of seed 
on the whole of their grounds than 
visual, not only of barley and oats, 
but trf pease, tares, and clover, it did 
not appear that any . advantage could 
be gained by making I he result of 
these experiments public. 

The first experiments were made 
in pots tilled with rich garden moiHd, 
and placed in a hot-bvd. It occurred 
therefore tliat they were not carried 
sufficiently far : they did not even 
determine' the chief point in view, 
namely the propriety of trusting to 
seed which bad been exposed during 
its growth, to froit and other varieties 
of bad weather. That this might be 
proved with- certainty the experimems 
it was manifest, should be made in 
an open field, and not by the seeds 
being forced with artificial heat, and 
sown in rich moidd, which migltt 
make seeds vegetate that «-oold not 
grow in cold, poor grounds, such as 
many of our corns are too frequently 
own in. 

It also apjjeared, that m order to 
render th< ekperiinent fair and de- 
cisive; those seedl that were exposed 
to frost during their growth, aiid not 
entirely full, should be compared 
Wilh those that were full and ripe, 



when sown in siniihir circumstances. 
With this view, and on these jjiinciples, 
three more experiratiits wive tried, 
the tirst in pots of common eiinli, 
placed in the field from whence it 
was taken, and the other two on a 
considerable scale on tl»e field itself, 
of wl)ich the particulars w<Mjld too 
much extend this article. 

From these experinient?, and others 
which it is not necessary to t numerate, 
from the results beiog nearly the same, 
the following conclusions may be 
formed : 

1. J hat barley and oats maybe ex- 
posed to much variely. <rf bad weather, 
in every period .of their growth, wiili- 
out bemg destroyed; and that they 
even continue to acquire additionul 
weight, although fretiueuily exposed 
to severe degrees of cold, and occa. 
sionally, even to frost. 

2. Hence, that in latehgrvjestSj uii- 
ripe corn should not be too iastily cut, 
from an apprehension of its being killed 
by frost. 

3. Jn order (o judge of the effect of 
frost, and other varieties qf bad \v^- 
ther, on corn, and of the progress, it 
continues to make, it should be frti- 
quenlly examined with much case and 
attention, so that none of it may be 
cut till its farther uicrease appears to be 
at an end. 

4. In 17S'2, as well as other bad sea- 
sons, it appeared that, corn dees not 
suffer so much from frost, whether be- 
fore it is cut, or alter it, when it is 
dry, as it does itom rain and wet snow. 
It will bear a great deal of frost, and 
yet continue to Jill; and even v.l.en 
cut, it is net 8o much hurt by it, if 
it be dry; but it is soou. destroyed 
entirely, when, ex[)osed to much ctf.f 
rain, or wet snow. 1 his proceeds 
from its being apt to v^etate when 
it is wet, whicti not only rendws bar- 
ley totally unlit for malt, bv»t e^^hausts 
the strength of every kind of corn 
vv.'iicii vegfrtales under such circun;- 
stancis. 'I'his des<ructi*'e occurreiiCe 
IS ii>cst frequent in c^ose, iUioist wea- 
ther. Ill this state of ^he' ittniosphere, 
even corn that is not cut, and while 
still in full vigour of growth, ■soiiie-' 
thnes vegetates, especially if it be 
lodged, and in some wet seasons it 
happens even to (hilt which never was 
laid. 
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5. But thoiigli it appears from tliese 
experiments, ttiat corns acquires ad 
<litionul wei«:ht, even in considerable 
degrees of cdtd, il is also evident that 
exposure to frost readers them very 
until fa»- seed; while every seed of goo<l 
corn will vegetate and thrive, if placed 
at a pn^r depth in a good soil, a 
proporilou of seeds that liave been 
exposed to frost never appear above 
tlw surface, and tlie plants of tliose 
that actually vegetate, are so n'eak, 
tint tlie crop is not only siiialler in 
quantity, but the corn of i/vferior 
quality. 

(>. Although from these and other 
experiineiitSj it appears that in using 
well ripened corn for- seed, the crop 
which It yickls depeudi in a couskler> 
able degree 6n the weight of it; yet 
this does Dot happen \n anv evident 
degree with corn thet hassut&ied from 
frost ; for the pUnts arising from corn 
that has btSi-n exposed lo much Irost 
are always weak, and the produce 
small, even although the beed is of 
the ofiliiiary «eignt. 

7. Frost appears to be still more 
liuftfttl to pulse or liguuiinous plants, 
such as beans, peas and, tares, than to 
wheat, oatis, or barley. In every part 
of their progress this appears to be ihe 
case ; for while wheat, oats, and even 
barley, are frequently exposed to 
froat in the mouths of March, April 
and May, ami not unfretpiently to 
slight degrees of it in autumn, w;thoiit 
btnng injured in their growth, this does 
r.ot happen with any ot the varieties of 
puise, wiiich are commonly much hurt 
by it, particularly ]>eaie and tares, in 
•every stage of their progress. 

All tl)G gasses ustiatiy sown in Bri- 
tain, are likewise much injured by 
Jjost, a;t(l noi.e of tliera more than 
the red or broad leaved clover, which 
i>!iould not tliereture be sowed while 
the Irosts iff spring coniioue. 

8. Although grain is. not much htirt 
by moderate exposure lo frost in 
spring, it ii sufitcientiy evident, from 
v'bat has beeh said, that in autumn it 
renders it »o uaiit for seed, "that n<'ne 
wliich hds been ever exposed to it 
!»iioiilu be made use of. If well and 
properly kept, it m*y be used for 
lood ; but after every season in which 
iiuich froiit has prevailed . iu harvest, 
no corn should be sowi) that has ^cowu 



in high districts ; 9i\ that is necesssiry 
for seed should be got from better 
climates, either from the south of £og- 
land, France, or other couBtrits where 
ihe crops have not been hurt by Irost. 

9. Even as a, measure of economy, i<i 
the first instance, this ought to be done-; 
<or ill using seed that has been injured 
by frost, nearly twice the qir&utlly is 
conimoiilv, so*n, that the ground r6- 
quires of' good seed, and }et the dif- 
ference in. price seklom amounts to a 
sixth part. Both in the quantity and 
quality of the crops which they pro- 
duce, the ditleresce is also such, that 
they bear no coinpanson, for the corn 
is not only inferior in qu^ity, when the 
seed has been hurt by frost, but the 
crop seldom extends to a third pait of 
Uie produce of good seed. 

lii.i When good corn cannot there- 
fore be luocured without diflicqlty hi 
high districts, as is commonly the case 
ill bad seasons, it would be much for 
thv uatioual interest to have it furilished 
by public assistance, and given on rea- 
sonable tenns lo those who require it. 

11. Corn that has been hurt by frost, 
snows, or rain, is easily distinguislied 
from good corn, for the letter is |>lun)p 
and full, of a peculiar healthy colour, 
well known to larmcrs and dealers in 
corn, and is commonly free from chaff; 
whereas the. fomier is shrivelled ; for 
even, the best of it is never entirely 
tuU, and it appears as if it were bleach- 
ed, and it does not easily part with tlie 
ciiair, 

12. The capahility of vegetating, 
when sown in a hot-bed, is not a suflici- 
ent test of the goodness of seed, thougli 
the thief one which seedsmen recom- 
mend ; for in the experiments it was 
mauilest, tliat seed may possess the 
full power ol vegetating, > and yet be 
totally unlit to produce a good crop. 

13. J be cause of this probably is, 
that seeclj: and roots not only require 
a good soil, to render the plants which 
tkey produce htaitliy, strong, and nu- 
merous; but it seems also necessary 
that they should contain a certain quan- 
tity of iiutriineutal matter for their 
support, this, tnere is reason to ima- 
gnie, will prove chiefly useful when 
they first begin to germinate, a period 
at which,both the tender radicles and 
stems of plantti may be supposed less 
tit to search (be uourishment in the 
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surrounding clemenis than they affirr 
■wards become; and it is well known, 
in the tesfring of vege.tabtes as well as 
animals, tnat nO| future atteirtton will 
rt-mler them stronji, if tbej ate kept 
weak fioiij a deficienc)^ of food, or 
any other causfe when they are yonng. 

14, Ihe' (iraciicti cf Washing seed 
in brine and other sairae infusions, 
proves usetul only by washing off 
thonc seeds, that ave light and \#eak 
and n6t by any virtue whtch these 
artides cominunirateto tlie Seed. 

When light seed ia made as« of 
tl>e cr6i)s more readily' suffct from 
bltghl and other difieases; aild if ap- 
pears that many diseases- of piatits, 
es|>ecially such as give rise to the 
generaiion of insects:, are particular- 
ly apt to commuiiicate the cptkitoion 
to plants that are weak; wirichr.like 
Uiiimals in a state of debility do »iot 
so readily resist contagion,' iicr tlie 
formation of those Vernnn by which 
they are most apt to be de.-troyed, 
as those tiiat are sound and vigorous, 

15, Ti)is, accordingly, should be 
considered as a powerful motive for 
using only the he^ corn for s^ed ; 
a maxim that cannot be too slroitg- 
ly incMicatetl. 

16, l-'or the prevention of the nurt- 
ful coriset|«ences above recited, none 
but tilt best seed of every kind 
should be sown ; with this view, farmers 
should not only procure seed- tliat 
bas been well riptned, but such as 
has been well kept; aud never injur- 
ed by frosts, siio*, Of rain. It would 
also be much for their interests, to 
wash the whole of their seed corn 
and pulse in strong brine, for when 
properly «lone it not only carries off 
all the 'light grains, but also the seeds. 
of a great inaity weeds, which can- 
not in ally, other w.ty be so com- 
pletely separated from it. 

17, The hiiiuence, before inention. 
fd, which the size of seeds has in 
giving sunicieiit nuurishraent to plants, 
is well exenipiilied in- the culture of 
potatoes : For it appears, from' many 
well conducted experiments, (hat crops 
of gotsaoes ptove catena paribus, 
abundant or otherwise, nes^rly in pro- 
portion to the size of the s<its ; inso> 
much that ground platited with en- 
tire potatoes, g«uerililyyt'ei(js a third 
more than if stts only of the ordi- 



nary size are made use of. Large 
crops of potatoes, may sometimes be 
got even (rom tiie smallest sets; but 
in every fair, ejiperiment known to 
the author, of ttx tvyo methods of 
t)lanting, the crop hasbeen unifornj- 
ly best, where roots of a middiing 
Siie have been planted entire. 

18, As' nothing tbercliire is save<l 
by using small sets of potatoes, but 
a few bubbels per acre, at the time 
of planting,' while the difierence of 
produce runs flora <aie hundred la 
one hundred and fifty- bushels, tlie 
practice of planting them in small 
sets should be disfjou^raged every 
Vlifre, precisely for tlie siiniereasoti 
that heavy, well filtfed corn, when 
otherwise in good condition, should 
in ail circumstances be preferred to 
that \vbicb^ia light. 

19, Frbm these experiments as 
well as others, it a^)3ear» that the 
preference commonly given to- new 
corn for seed is not -<iml fbimded. 

By experiments fonf and five, the 
produce of old com. both in qivan- 
tity and quality, waS equal to that 
of llie best ctra newly reaped. TIh$ 
also is tliecase -wilb all fhfe grass 
seeds, that we commcaiiy sow ; one 
of the best crops of bsy that the 
author recollects 'to liave' seen, was 
obtainedfrom a mixture of ted, white, 
and yellow clover, rib grass, aiid rav 
grass, whitb by actideht had beeii 
flqjiecled, and kept for six. years. — 
abo jt an acie was sown with this 
mixlurei while the rest of the field 
was sown with seeds of the preced- 
ing year, and the crop was equally- 
good over the wliole. 

20/ Hence in dry warm season?, 
when all our grass seeds are com- 
monly good, every farmer vriio has 
it in his power, should purchase it 
large qwantity of those that he usually 
sows, to make iise of ulien other 
seeds are scarce and bad, whicb al- 
ways happeiis after cold or wet sea.. 
sbns. It is on tliis' principle of se«l- 
retairiiiVg their vegetating power kc 
a long time, tl»t we account tor 
the sudden appearance of many of 
the grasses aup other pUtnts, where 
they had not grown for a tong ptWo^ 
More. After the gfeat fire in-Lo«aion, 
in 1,666< broom and clo»fr apjieared 
on the s.ite of almost evetv lK)u:e 
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in the spate of a few months, al- 
though the wiwle had been occupiec) 
by streets for seviTdl centuries. We 
tiaily perceive in .Scotland that while 
clover appears almost as soon as the 
bealh is destroyed, with which lands 
hud been occupied before : aiid it is 
probable tiwt corn, pulsci and grass 
tcetis, if they . Iia e been sound and 
good at firji, and properly kept, wiil 
be found quite fit for seed, even 
when a good many years old. 

To the Editor oj ihe Belfast Magazine. 

SIR, 

IFELI^ tnuch gratified in finding the 
Keport of our Maryborough Insti- 
tution inserted in your last number. 
The determination which you have ex- 
pressed, of turning jour attention to 
matters peculiarly relating to the wel- 
fare of this country, is praiseworthy, 
and deserves every encouragement. 

If you should approve of tJie follow- 
ing trijiing, though useful sclume 
of promoting the health, conifort,- and 
1 may venture to add, decent, if not 
moral' conduct, of common labourei-s, 
1 shoidd be obliged to you to procure 
its insertion. 

I had been, struck, as most men of 
fominon humanity 1 presume often 
have been t)efore, with the misery 
vhich many labourers experience in 
seasons wet or lold, from the insuffi- 
ciency of clolliirtg, as well as from its 
frail and tattered texture. 

J purchased, in the first instance, a 
quiMitity of fri^e, and had jackets made 
for n)y workmen, intending to stop 
from IHem, en a settlement, the cost, 
exclusive, however, of the buttons, 
&c. which 1 giive to them as an en- 
couragement to come into my scheme. 

1 found, however, that it was much 
easier fcr me to give them jackets; than 
for them to pay me the price of tiiem. 
Some, on getting tlie jackets, were re- 
gardless of paying for them ; some were 
either turned out, or quitted the work; 
and even those who were honestly dis- 
posed felt the weight of the payment, 
drawn at once from their wages. 

I tried this experiment for two or 
three years; at iast I devised the fol- 
lowing simple plan : — 1 had agreed to 
pay my labourers the standuig pric< at 



Jifieen pence a day for their work, f 
took the opportunity of the winter gea^ 
son (when I. knew that they jv'ould not 
leave me) to inform them ©f my de- 
territiinatioD, that 1 would pay but thir- 
teen pfncS a day, but that, itl, case of 
good beliaviour 1 sliouki give them a 
gratuity ot ^wo pence additujiial a day, 
reserving to myself the privijeee of 
appropriating this money as t,d»o»e. 
By this nieaus I avoided the (possibility 
ot beii^ obliged to pay Jhiii additional 
two-pence a day, which Imighfc-liave 
beea compeilp d *o, had it been stopped 
put of wages ; and 1 constautly was en- 
abled to hold a tight reign over my 
workmen ; and it is sufficiently plain 
that none would leave my work'as iong 
as they bad a considerable sum depend- 
ing upon their staying with me— .1 wa? 
enabled farther to check them in drunk- 
enness. 

My steward now keeps, in bis work- 
men's account book, a running account 
of the to/a/ number of days (which re- 
quires but one column, and which is 
the chief trouble) each man has worked. 
Whenever a settlement is necessary, it 
is only referring to this column, which 
is continued ffom week to week, and 
the sum is at once seen to which each 
man is entitled. I am enabled oy this 
means to clothe my workmen without 
expense to myself, or, 1 may venture 
to add, without much expense to than- 
sdvcs. I consider that scarce a man of 
them fetls inconvenience by this ar- 
rangement, as, in fact, a considerable 
part of the jjrice of the jacket would 
most probably be squandered. The 
jacket is made of friEe, lined w'itii 
drugget ; it is fashioned after a shoot- 
ing jacket, meetuig close round the 
throat, and close round the middle 
of the thigh, being cut straight, 
consequently the breast, the most im- 
portant part of the body, is complete- 
ly covered and protected. Ihe prime 
cost of the jacket complete, in our 
country, near which thefrize is manu- 
factured, is about, fourteen shillings. 
I buy tlie frize in the piece, which 
causes a material saving to the labour- 
er. I generally have had thein made 
find delivered to them about the begins 
ning of winter. The month of Octo- 
ber would be the best season, by which 
means they have the fui'l benefit of a 



